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We hope to publish THt SHAVIAN quarterly throughout 1957. 
The editor is always pleased to receive articles, news, photographs, and 
letters concerning Shavian affairs, but asks correspondents to forgive 
him if he can no longer reply to their letters immediately or personally. 
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1 scoundrel is a person who pursues his or her own personal gratifi- 
cation without regard to the feelings and interests of others.—Every- 
body's Political What's What (1944). 
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ESME PERCY, 1887-1957 


President of The Shaw Society: | August 1949-16 June 1957 


‘Do you remember the burning bush? . . . Such a color! 
Garnet color! Waving like silk. Liquid lovely snag flow:ng 
through the bay leaves, and not burning them. Well, 1 
shall be a flame like that. I'm sorry to disappoint the poor 
little worms; but the last of me shall be the flame in the 
burning bush. Whenever you see +s Jennifer, that will 
be me . . .’ (Louis Dubedat in The Doctor's Dilemma.) 


THe DEATH OF ESME PERCY, who had recently been elected 
our President for the ninth year in succession, has taken from us 
one who must have been among the most devoted and loyal presi- 
dents ever to honour with their name any society. In fact, he was 
more than a president: he was regarded with personal affection by 
all those members who had grown to look forward, whenever they 
knew he was not actively engaged in the theatre or on the air, to his 
never-failing attendances at meetings. No president ever took his 
duties more conscientiously, and we shall feel not only that we have 
lost one not easy to replace in his high office but also an excellent 
friend and an ardent fellow-Shavian. He himself was fond of speak- 
ing of the therapeutic effects he always experienced from a visit to 
GBS-—in the same way we always felt better after a visit from Esme 
or after witnessing one of his many exquisite performances on he 
stage. Many others too must feel the same. ‘I rejoice in life for its 
own sake... it is a sort of splendid torch .. . and I want to make 
it burn as brightly as possible before handing it on to future genera- 
tions... .’, wrote GBS. In thinking of our President, it will be with 
deep affection in joyful memory of one who, through his art and 
personality, helped to make life burn more brightly for us all. We 
are grateful to him. 

It was at the end of July 1949 that the then General pry | and 
the present one called on Mr. Percy at the stage-door of the Globe 
Theatre, where he was then trailing his splendid rags as old Matthew 
Skipps, the rag-and-bone man, in Christopher Fry's The Lady's Not 
For Burning (a part that helped to give name to his faithful spaniel 
Skippo), to give him immediate intelligence of his election as Presi- 
dent of this Society. A few days later, the Manchester Guardian com- 
mented: “The election of Mr. Esme Percy to be President of The 
Shaw Society is not much less appropriate than if Richard Burbage 
had been elected during Shakespeare's lifetime president of the 
British Empire Shakespeare Society. The illusion that Mr. Percy has 
spent his whole life either acting in or producing the plays of Bernard 
Shaw can be dispelled only by reading his three-column entry in 
Who's Who in the Theatre. After his Continental studies, which in- 
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4 THE SHAVIAN 

cluded a period as a pupil of Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Percy played in 
Shakespeare and the classics for four years before joining Miss 
Horniman at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. The first world war 
interrupted his acting career, but not long after it finished he joined 
the Macdona Company as producer. Since the twenties he has done 
more than any individual (except Macdona himself) to make Shaw's 
plays effective and widely appreciated on the stage, but he has also 
played in many non-Shavian pieces.’ 

In fact, so many and various were the theatrical and broadcasting 
achievements of our late President that it is by no means easy to 
present a brief summary of them. Trained at Brussels and Paris, he 
made his first appearance in England at Nottingham at the age of 
sixteen, and his first appearance in London the following year as 
Romeo under the auspices of the Elizabethan Stage Society. At the 
age of twenty he was touring South Africa. Just before World War | 
he toured extensively at home, and as he delighted in telling us in his 
inimitable self-deprecatory way he even became ‘the Pet of the 
Potteries’. One of his last parts in London before joining up with 
the London Scottish was Hamlet. He served in France and with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany until 1923, producing over 140 
plays for the British Army of the Rhine. In 1924 he became general 
producer to Charles Macdona’s ‘Bernard Shaw Repertory Company’, 
and in October 1925 played Tanner and Don Juan in the first London 
entirety production of Man and Superman, a feat first achieved by 
him in Edinburgh in 1915 and repeated on several occasions. (In 
John Clements’s 1951 entirety production, Esme Percy proved he 
could also give a handsome account of the Devil.) At the Court 
Theatre from December 1929 to March 1930 he produced and 
played leads in a series of Shaw revivals, as also he did in the Shaw 
repertory at the Cambridge Theatre in 1935, his parts including 
Jack Tanner and King Magnus. The loss of his left eye in 1937 from 
a dog-bite was not allowed to interrupt for long either his stage- 
career (though it no doubt affected it) or his abiding affection for 
dogs. A part was specially written in for him in the film version of 
Pygmalion, and he also appeared in that of Caesar and Cleopatra 
No one who heard it will ever forget his great solo tour de force 
reminiscing about Sarah Bernhardt—especially his rendering at the 
end of her ‘performance’ of La Marseillaise, which literally held his 
audiences spellbound and proved one of the most effective stage 
climaxes ever experienced, coming as it did like a flourish of trumpets 
after the more plaintive thrill of the oboe. Esme Percy's distinctive 
voice was memorable in many a radio production, Shavian and 
otherwise, and the night of his death was not only the eve of a new 
theatrical production in which he was to have appeared but the 
occasion of one of his many recorded broadcasts for the Third 
Programme. He was an example of what could be done with a 
supporting part (it hardly seemed a ‘supporting’ one when he played 
it), and one of his most unforgettable roles of this kind in recent 
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ESME PERCY 5 
years was as Gaev in John Gielgud’s production of The Cherry 
Orchard. 

\part from his talks to us and the many appearances he put in at 
meetings, Esme Percy also produced and appeared in for this Society 
the last presentation of a new Shaw play in Shaw's lifetime, that of 
Furfetched Fables at the New Watergate Theatre in September 1950. 

\mong letters of condolence received by us since Esme’s death 
have been those from the William Morris Society and the Polish 
Cultural Institute, our friend Elizabeth Orna of which calls him ‘an 
irreplaceable figure in the English theatre. | know that our feelings 
will be shared by Shaw lovers and members of the theatrical pro- 
fession in Poland, who had hoped to be able to welcome him as their 
guest at some time’. Mr. Gordon Rogoff, editor of Encore, extends 
iis sympathy to us, and declares of him that ‘the delicate passion 
that he brought to the theatre will be severely missed’. We leave it 
finally to Sir John Gielgud to describe our general feeling of irrepar- 
able loss, as he did so well in a letter to Esme printed in The Times 
soon after his death: 


Dear Esme; Can it be that you are really gone, gallant and 
delightful friend, so devoted, generous, and enthusiastic? Equally 
happy to talk of your great past times in the theatre (the days of 
Tree, GBS, and Bernhardt) or to listen while young people 
confided to you their ambitions and longings. Always so gay and 
dapper, with your fancy waistcoats and buttonholes, so eager to 
share the latest news of the theatre, or to plunge with indefatig- 
able vigour into a new part in some play with a young manage- 
ment and a fresh author, to lecture on your beloved Sarah, or to 
delight us on the air with that extraordinary voix blanche of 
yours with its amazing range of subtle sensitivity. What a guest 
and host you were, and what an ideal travelling companion, 
often funny and sometimes sad, but, whatever your mood, never 
making any demands, giving of your own unique best to every- 
hody with whom you came in contact. The last time I saw you 
you said; ‘When I feel ill, | crawl into a hole like an animal, 
where no one may know or bother about me’. Now you are 
suddenly taken, without pain or foreknowledge of the end, and 

1 am glad you were spared a lingering illness, and a long and 
weary leave-taking, for you would have hated that. We who 
remain remember you with great love, and thank you for the 
colour and gaiety you so warmly shared with us. Your fine career 
as an artist of the English stage will always be our pride, and 
your rare friendship will never be forgotten. But London and the 
theatre will surely be dull indeed without you. 














Membership and other News 


THe COMMITTEE has decided to leave the office of PRresipEent 
vacant until the Annual General Meeting early in 1958. 

The new members we welcome since our last issue are: Mr. Max 
SALPETER, musician (London, N.2.); Mr. Lee FALK (New York 
City); Mr. Joun E. Gorr, engaged in corporate management (Los 
Angeles 46, Calif.); Miss MARIE KELLY, executive assistant (New 
York 21); Mr. Ors LAMBERT, singer (Morganton, N.C.); Mr. | 
LestekR RONA (New York I1); Mrs. FLORENCE Simister, author and 
radio script-writer (Providence 6, R.1.); Mr. Terence J. Spencer 
(Stanford University, California); COMMONWEALTH NATIONAI 
LiprarRy (Canberra, Australia); and UNiversity OF WISCONSIN 
MEMORIAL LiBRARY (Madison, Wisconsin). We also welcome two 
student members: Mr. Davip W. Harris, land surveyor (Sidcup, 
Kent), and Mr. Epwarp Rasey (Chariton All Saints, Salisbury, 
Wilts.); and one associate member: Mr. BRINDABAN BIHAR 
AGNIHOTRI, lecturer (Jabalpur, M.P., India). An article by Mr 
Rasey appears in this issue. 

Congratulations to Dr. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON both on his recent 
eightieth birthday and his marriage, June 15th last, to Dean Lucile 
Kelling, curator of the Archibald Henderson Collection of Bernard 
Shaw at the University of North Carolina. This makes Chapel Hill, 
without a doubt, No. | Shavian Information Centre. 

As we go to press, Professor ARTHUR NETHERCOT is concluding 
his Besantian research in India, and will be leaving Srinagar, Kashmir, 
to return to Evanston, Illinois, by way of Rangoon, Bangkok, Hong 
Kong, Tokyo, Honolulu, and San Francisco. He has had interviews 
with Nehru, Krishna Menon, Radhakrishnan, and others who knew 
Annie Besant in their younger days, and he has given a talk on Shaw 
and Mrs. Besant to the School of Wisdom of the Theosophical 
Society. ‘The difficult part of the situation’, he tells us, ‘is that | have 
accumulated so much material | don’t know what to do with it. | 
have already written over 450 pages, and I’m not half done! Cutting 
is always an agonizing experience for an author, but what | have 
suffered in the past in this respect is nothing to what I shall have to 
undergo in the future’. The Editor of The Shavian can sympathize 

Fellow-member Mr. H. M. Geputp (London, N.W.2.) is pre- 
paring a Ph.D. thesis entitled: ‘Introduction, notes and full textual 
apparatus to Back to Methuselah, with a survey of the stage history 
of the play, a study of the philosophical, dramatic and topical 
aspects, and a consideration of the place of Back to Methuselah in 
relation to Shaw's thought and dramatic work as a whole’. 

Mr. C. J. Casserley, tenant of Shaw's Corner, who showed some 
of us round on our recent visit there and who is doing his best to 
publicize the house, came across a ‘£100,000 windfall’ there when 
he discovered twenty-eight ‘unprepossessing books, some with their 
pages stained by tea’, which turned out to be proof copies corrected 
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THE INTERPRETER 7 


in Shaw’s own handwriting. Like the house itself, the books are 
National Trust property. 

Our congratulations to the William Morris Society on its rapid 
progress in so short a time since its foundation. During the first 
three weeks of August the Society is opening its exhibition: ‘The 
Typographical Adventure of William Morris’ at the St. Bride's 
Foundation Institute, and it will thereafter be presented at Leighton 
House, Kensington, in Manchester, Glasgow, and elsewhere. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
R. C. H. Briggs, 260 Sandycombe Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey. 

rhe SCR has kindly sent us photographs of the Moscow celebra- 
tion of the Shaw Centenary and of some recent Soviet productions 
of Shaw ‘as a small token of the thanks of the organisers of the 
Moscow meetings and exhibition to those in Britain who helped to 
make material available’. 


THE INTERPRETER 
GILBERT MURRAY 1866-1957 


A dweller in two worlds, one lost, one living, 

Of both a citizen, 

He was wise in the ways of gods, tolerant to men, 
Not empty-handed, but royally taking and giving. 


And as beneath Attica buried, diggers recover, 

Undimmed by time, and whole, 

Splendours long hidden, so he the silent scroll 

Restored to light, and transcribed with the hand of a lover. 


Out of antiquity into the present bringing 

Forms of the tragic stage, 

He quickened to life the voice of the classic age, 
Awakened again the apple-tree, the gold, the singing. 


He held to our eyes in mirrored reflection unclouded 

(Ever by that has been 

Interpreting what is) the live Athenian scene, 

The faints of council and court and market-place crowded. 


So now, gone from among us, his laurels wearing, 
And timelessly at ease, 
He might converse with Aeschylus and Euripides 
Familiarly, and tell them how this world is faring. 
MERCUTIO 
‘Mercutio’ is a pseudonym of one of our vice-presidents, and the above verses 


are reprinted with her kind permission and that of the Manchester Guardian, 
for which she writes each Saturday. 














Reports of Meetings 


On MARCH 29th, at the National Book League, Mr. G. H. Elphick, 
Chairman of the Progressive League, gave us an interesting survey 
of ‘Fifty Years of Progressive Thought’. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Colin Wilson for providing us, on 
April 26th, also at the National Book League, with our largest 
audience there for some time and a very entertaining and provocative 
evening—even though he did strike your reporter as rather shallow 
for such a ‘deep’ young man. His silly egoism is exceedingly tiresome 
after the first fifteen minutes or so, lacking as it does the Shavian 
twinkle and unfailing good humour. He informed us why he despises 
The Shaw Society, that the world is heading for disaster, that he 
doesn't care so long as he can express himself to his own satisfaction 
(in fact, he showed a noticeably unShavian disregard for ‘the sali 
of the earth’), that GBS was the first to use the term ‘Outsider’, and 
that as far as he could see only Shaw and himself understood that 
category. To put it quite bluntly, | was left with the impression that 
Shaw had been a bad influence on Colin Wilson, and that he would 
have done better reading Sexton Blake. But above all, I felt that 
where so many try to pigeon-hole GBS in a small way, Mr. Wilson 
exulting in Shaw's mysticism is trying to pigeon-hole him in a ‘grand, 
glorifying sort of Way’. This may have its appeal for the weaker 
brethren or for those with a soft spot for any young man who is 
prepared to declare, in effect, that ‘what the world needs today is 
Religion’ forgetting, perhaps, the awful Shavian lesson of the 
Devil's Disciple. The best man may be the enemy of God (a genuine 
Outsider, in fact). 

We also asked a non-member, Mr. John Rosselli of the Manchester 
Guardian, to let us have his impressions of the meeting: 


Mr. Colin Wilson, who ‘sometimes wonders whether it wouldn't be best 
to stick up all Insiders against the wall’, did not let his eye roam over 
the Society's members for likely candidates. There must have been many 
at the April 26 meeting which he addressed, since, as he said, the only 
trouble with his prescription was that it might leave no one at large in 
the world except five or six Outsiders. Members had anyhow been 
warned: at the outset of his torrential address Mr. Wilson expounded 
his dislike of societies that commemorate great men, and his one 
suggestion—‘break up The Shaw Society and form a Colin Wilson 
Society.’ 

‘We must produce higher men.’ Our society, said Mr. Wilson, was on 
the brink of producing a higher man: on this depended its survival, as, 
among English thinkers, Shaw alone had recognised. Mr. Wilson 
claimed him as the ‘complete Outsider’: at times this seemed to mean 
that Shaw was very like Schopenhauer, Plato, Nietzsche, Villiers de 
I'Isle Adam, and Colin Wilson, all of whom Mr. Wilson quoted liberally 
from memory. But for the most part Mr. Wilson fastened on the 
Shavian notion of the Superman as a being of religious vocation whose 
aptitude for power was once acknowledged, is now thwarted, and must 
again be fulfilled if the world is to be set to rights. This notion, to hear 
Mr. Wilson, was exactly like his own notion of the Outsider; to establish 
his parallel he mustered in quick succession Caesar, Undershalt, 
Shotover, and Joan. He naturally found much to support his own 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS 9 


wholehearted belief in the philosopher-king, and his conviction that 
‘t e only possible society’ is a tyranny or perhaps an oligarchy of the 
spiritually fittest. Utterly sure as he was of his own clamant Outsiderism, 
Mr. Wilson did not speculate whether Shotover’s outcry against the 
masterless ship and the drunken crew was a call to reformation or a 
poem of man’s self-destruction; nor did he seem to wonder whether 
Joan's ‘How long, Lord, how long?’ was more than a demand note. 
Mr. Benn Levy was in the chair. 


On May 3lst, Dr. Allan Flanders, Senior Lecturer in Industrial 
Relations at Oxford, gave us an excellent evening, when he spoke on 
‘Work, the Neglected Problem’. Dr. Flanders dealt with the ‘fragmen- 
tation’ of work in modern society, the curtailment of the worker's 
‘area of discretion’, and the loss of freedom that has come with a 
loss of responsibility. With the diminution of personal interest and 
of full participation in the essential meaning of the work done has 
come less chance for the full development of the worker's person- 
ality. Education and occupation are becoming growing class distinc- 
tions. Unrest is deeper than £sd, for there is a continual straining of 
the spirit of man to be free. Dr. Flanders had to leave at 9 p.m. in 
order to get back to Oxford, but one of our very liveliest discussions 
(which have been so much commended, especially by visitors from 
overseas) continued under the admirable guidance of the chairman, 
Mr. J. F. Horrabin. 

Meetings of our New York Regional Group have included 4a talk 
by Mr. Stanley M. Holberg on ‘Shaw's Business People’ (March 
0th), a special Benefit Concert with a richly varied program, in 
which the artists taking part included fellow-members Clark Morgan, 
Maurice Edwards, and Otis Lambert, the evening ending with 
calypsos (April 24th), and a surprise interview of over an hour with 
Otto Preminger by Dan Laurence, followed by the full-length 
Miscellany program already announced (May 25th). The Head of 
the New York Regional Group, Mrs. Vera Scriabine, arrived in 
London for a short stay in July, and was able to give the Executive 
Committee a ‘bird's eye view’ of the remarkable progress of the 
Group, which she has served so loyally and devotedly and which 
owes so much to her guidance and generosity. 


Shaving 


Mr. Lewis Mumrorp has recently declared at an English town 
planning conference that we are sacrificing the welfare of our cities 
to the movement of cars and meaning to motion in our town planning 
(what there is of it). In other words, Merrie England is being sold 
oul to maniacs in motors and cads in Juggernauts (race-winning or 
otherwise). Patrick Leigh Fermor, in his brief but excellent study of 
monastic life, A Time to Keep Silence (John Murray, 1957), says that, 
after leaving the occasional retreat he advocates, modern urban 
civilization seems more than ever ‘an inferno of noise and vulgarity 
entirely populated by bounders and sluts and crooks’. 





Sanity or Suicide? 
By EDWARD RASEY 


Editorial note: In the News-Chronicle of 21 June appeared a middile-page 
article by Mr. Rasey, who declared: ‘I am an atheist, my religion is soceion. 
and | look forward to the day when the worship of God will be replaced by 
the service of man. I do not believe in the infallibility of any political leadership 
or in the immaculate conception of any Government policy’. The article was 
a statement, described by the chairman as ‘very remarkable’, that Mr. Rasey 
had made before the Bristol Conscientious Objectors Tribunal and which the 
News-Chronicle considered ‘should be widely read and examined’. Mr. Rasey 
is now a student member of this Society, and has specially contributed the 
following. That such views are very much in the air these days is further 
proved by the extremely interesting King-Hall News-Letter, ‘Reflections on 
Defence’ (No. 1083 of 24 April 1957), which discusses a strategy of passive 
resistance. 


EVIDENCE is not lacking to confirm the cynic’s assertion that the 
world is a lunatic asylum run by its inmates. Two-thirds of the 
human race are undernourished. Half the prople in the world are 
starving. At the same time, this country spends £15 million each 
year making weapons which, if ever they are used, will exterminate 
the human race. This is a challenge to the commonsense, the courage, 
und the conscience of all mankind. 

| believe we have not the right to squander the world’s wealth on 
preparing for war. We live too near to hideous poverty. At whatever 
the cost, we must help the world’s poor. 

The cost is said to be the certainty of an invasion that would make 
us helpless victims of militant Communism. We can prevent this 
only by an arms race and cold war. So we must make, test, and be 
prepared to drop, Hydrogen Bombs. 

Now even if the Russians were coming, dare we imagine that we 
can save ourselves by international suicide? Russian Communism 
has meant increased living standards for millions of people on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain—millions rescued from starvation and 
disease, and given medical, cultural, and educational services. Count- 
less millions have nothing to lose. Will they willingly commit suicide 
to help us flay a Red Moby Dick? 

| would rather live than die. Faced with a choice between conquest 
by Communism and annihilation by H-bomb, | would choose the 
former. So | believe would most people. Our leaders have no mandate 
for world suicide. Better a Communist world than an atomic abattoir 
We should survive an invasion. We could struggle against and defeat 
brutality. We should win in the end. But you can’t argue with bombs 
The use of nuclear weapons will mean the cold-blooded destruction 
of hundreds of millions of helpless and defenceless people in this 
country and elsewhere. The preparedness to commit this act of 
supreme blasphemy against the human spirit is cowardice. The H- 
bomb is a weapon of senility, hopelessness, and despair. 

The Soviet Union is constantly portrayed by the zealots of the 
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SANITY OR SUICIDE? 11 


cold war as bent on extending the communist writ throughout the 
world by force. Yet Mr. Duncan Sandys told the House of Commons 
on April 16, 1957: ‘During my visit to Russia last summer | saw 
something of the vast program of social and industrial work upon 
which the Soviet Government is engaged. With those immense 
schemes of domestic reconstruction on hand it is difficult to see how 
the Russians any more than we can have any interest in war, or any 
desire to go on spending so much of their substance on military pre- 
purations. But unhappily there reigns between East and West such 
complete mutual distrust that neither dares to lower its guard. 
Before we can hope to reach any agreement on disarmament | 
believe we must find ways of creating some measure of confidence’. 

Fear is the dynamic of the cold war. Our foreign and defence 
policies based on H-bomb strategy cannot ensure victory in war, nor 
do they make war less likely. Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign 
Secretary in 1914, wrote in his memoirs, Twenty-Five Years: ‘The 
moral is obvious: it is that great armaments lead inevitably to war’. 

There is no peace through fear. 

he foreign policy of this country is based on a series of cold war 
military alliances aimed, said the 1956 Defence White Paper, at 
resisting “communist infiltration and subversion, even when mas- 
querading as nationalism’. In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons Mr. Sandys explained what this means. He was asked by 
Mr. Silverman: ‘Now that the right honourable gentleman has had 
his fun, will he direct his mind to the substance of the question my 
friend asked; namely, whether British soldiers are to be used to 
intervene in revolts or rebellions of any kind in any country which 
anybody may choose to describe as communist?” To which Mr. 
Sandys replied: “The question dealt with communist subversion’ 
Members: ‘Alleged’—* “Alleged” does not alter it; somebody has to 
form a view about it, and it must be the governments responsible for 
the time being in the countries concerned.’ (Hansard February 27, 
1957, col. 1221). 

Any revolt against the feudal reactionary rulers of the Middle East 
or elsewhere can be described by the ruler concerned as part of a 
crusade of ‘International Communism’. British soldiers can be 
forced to bolster up cruel reactionary regimes by the terms of 
alliances which intensify the terror and hysteria of the cold war, 
make peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union impossible, and 
ensure that the next war if it comes will be fatal. The vicious circle 
of dread and hatred must be broken. Some nation must act to relieve 
the complete mutual distrust between East and West of which Mr. 
Sandys spoke. That nation can be Britain. 

We should renounce our military alliances; we should announce 
unilateral disarmament; we should declare our intention of meeting 
any aggression with non-violent resistance. Such a policy would have 
an electrifying effect on world opinion. It would enable a fresh start 
lo be male in our relations with other nations. It would enable us 
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to meet Communism in its own field. The challenge of Communism 
is social and economic, not military. Communism flourishes only 
where there is no democracy. An end to our arms and alliances 
would enable us to wage a real war on want, to struggle to eradicate 
the conditions of squalor and misery which make for totalitarianism 
We have a choice. The age-old policies are intellectually bankrupt 
and morally barren. Dare we risk another failure? 

Have we the strength, the will, and the courage to find a new way 
Shall we appeal to fear, or to the warm friendly spirit that separates 
human beings from animals? We must choose, and choose quickly 


‘My last great Adventure’ 
. 8 
By HUBERT HUMPHREYS 


Editorial Note: Alderman Humphreys paid a flying visit to South Africa 
recently, and described it as his ‘last great adventure’. We asked this ardent 
and veteran Shavian to give his impressions of the visit 


1 1Hi1NK | might be as downhearted as the Special Correspondent 
in The Shavian of May last if I had to live in South Africa. 

1 am wondering whether it is a little better in Durban than the 
places he mentioned, although | cannot imagine myself staying lon, 
in Durban without finding myself in jail. The apparent fatalistic 
attitude towards the probable happenings is astounding. At prese 
one wonders whether the left wing inhabitant of Natal does nn 
think the same about England 

I spent May 2nd to May I&th in Durban, but under rather spec 
circumstances. | had gone to see Dr. Mabel Palmer, whom I n 
fifty years ago at the first Fabian School, at which Shaw was a 
present. Mabel Atkinson (as she was then) was a member of 
Fabian Executive with Shaw. She was an M.A., a teacher of econo! 
ics in London and one of the leader writers for the Dai/y News. $ 
has been in Durban since 1921, and has been responsible for lead: 
the authorities at the Natal University to provide University facilit 
for non-Europeans. 

Dr. Mabel Palmer is now eighty-one, has to use a stick to get about 
and is nearly blind. She seems to be one of the best known charact 
in Durban and I can imagine that her publicity on my account | 
been very effective. 

In addition, Miss Seddon, the lady in charge of Speech and Drat 
at the University, had called to see me in Birmingham in 1950 wl 
| was Lord Mayor, and had been pleased with the hospitality whi 
she received. This had been broadcast so effectively that everyo 
was waiting to lend their cars and entertain me and listen sympathe 
cally to anything | had to say. Miss Seddon proposed the vote 
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thanks to me when I spoke at the University. I think I have never 
been quite so nervous, but I received more applause than | am 
used to. 

The non-European part-time students at Shaftesbury College, part 
of the University, were taking Shaw's Arms and the Man in their 
course. I had to take this without any preparation and speak im- 
promptu. I was able to begin by saying that it was fifty-four years 
since I first produced Arms and the Man in Birmingham, and then 
went on to chat about experiences regarding it, with one or two 
humorous incidents, and ended up by reading an extract from it. 

| have faced a good many audiences in my time but never have | 
felt so comfortable as this intelligent, enthusiastic and receptive 
audience made me. They were chiefly Indians, and | may add they 
were the handsomest audience I have ever faced. 

| took with me my step-daughter and fellow member of The Shaw 
Society, Mrs. K. Chandler, who acted as guide, philosopher and 
friend to the old man, and really did very well; the whole experience 
was a tiring but fascinating one. 

| wish I could believe with conviction that the enthusiasm for 
Shaw which I encountered will mean something real in the future. 


The Shavian Year 


INSPIRED by a review of the Shavian Year (July 1956-July 1957) 
n the New York Herald Tribune, our ‘illustrator-in-chief’, Mr. J. F. 
Horrabin, has sent us the following sketches of GBS characters, 
with ‘runs’ scored to date during the New York season. The review 
stated: “Shaw's centennial year, which ends on July 26, has been 
decidedly Shaw's year in the New York theater. On and off Broadway 
more than 1,425,000 persons have seen Shaw plays, of which more 
have been produced than by any other playwright, including 
Shakespeare’. 








Shaw in Bohemia 
By OTAKAR VOCADLO 





Editorial Note: Dr. Vocadlo, M.A. (Cantab.), an eminent Czechoslovak Shakes- 
pearian and Shavian scholar, who has been Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Charles University in Prague, has also lectured in England at King’s 
College, London, and for the WEA. He was the chief speaker during the 
Czech television celebrations of the Shaw centenary. His ten-page article on 
‘Shakespeare and Bohemia’ appeared in Shakespeare Survey No. 9 (C.U.P., 
1956). We look forward to further contributions from him, possibly including 
one on Karel Capek and GBS. 


THE SHAW CENTENARY EXHIBITION arranged in Prague last 
year by the Bohemian National Museum in the imposing building 
at the top of St. Wenceslas Square has amply demonstrated that, 
after Shakespeare, GBS has been without any doubt the most 
popular foreign dramatist on the Czechoslovak stage. A catalogue 
would have been useful: it would have revealed that more than 
forty of his plays have been translated into Czech by no fewer than 
twenty-three translators, some of them several times. Almost all of 
these translations have been performed, from his first didactic 
dramas down to his last puppet play. Not only his vast evolutionary 
Pentateuch, but even such purely topical playlets as Press Cuttings 
have been presented before the Prague playgoing public. The Six of 
Calais was broadcast, and The Glimpse of Reality formed a part of 
the centenary television program. 

From the documents on Shaw collected by the theatrical section 
of the National Museum it is clear that his popularity has by no 
means been limited to the capital. A number of his plays have been 
seen and enjoyed in provincial playhouses.' The objects shown in 
the theatrical part of the exhibition included countless original 
designs for settings, costumes, playbills, posters, and photographs of 
leading actors and actresses arranged chronologically. 

Numerous other exhibits that were on view speak well of the 
interest of Czech Shavian devotees in his non-dramatic work. All 
his novels—even /mmaturity—have been translated, as well as a good 
deal of his political works including the lengthy /nte/ligent Woman's 
Guide and Everybody's Political What's What? 

As a matter of fact, it was Shaw the politician and economist who 
first attracted attention in Bohemia at the turn of the century. Fabian 
political principles were first mentioned in the influential review 
Rozhledy (‘The Outlook’), published by J. Pelcl, an enlightened editor 
and translator of J. S. Mill, Spencer, and Buckle. Pelcl gathered 
around him a team of independently minded intellectuals whose 
political attitude was apt to be affected by Shaw's challenging ideas 
In 1896 the review had a sympathetic notice of the activities of the 
Fabian Society. In the same year Pelcl started publishing the epoch- 
‘Especially the Moravian National Theatre at Brno has had a rich Shavian 
repertory. In Slovakia, which had no theatres before her union with the 
Czechs, ten plays by Shaw have been performed since 1921. 
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making Fabian Essays edited by Shaw in 1889, which contains two 
chapters from his brilliant pen. Other Fabian Tracts followed. The 
constitutional policy and democratic non-violent methods of the 
Fabians appealed especially to the two men who were destined to 
become the chief architects of Czechoslovak independence. In 1898 
Professor T. G. Masaryk published a critical examination of Marxist 
materialism under the title The Social Question (the German edition 
coincided with Bernstein's Evolutionary Socialism in 1899). Shaw's 
revisionist essays are duly noticed in the book. These two remarkable 
men, both lovers of straight thinking, far from seeing eye to eye 

especially in their attitude to Germany in World War I and to 
dictators in general—agreed no doubt more often than they disagreed 
on fundamentals. Their mutual respect bridged their differences. It 
is on record that Shaw called Masaryk ‘almost an honest man’, and 
suggested him as the only eligible candidate for the presidency of the 
United States of Europe, should it be brought into existence during 
his lifetime. On the other hand, Masaryk attended Shaw's Fabian 
lectures while in London, and during his state visit in 1923 made a 
point of meeting him. Masaryk’s faithful disciple in sociology and 
later successor as the ill-starred second President of Czechoslovakia, 
Eduard Benes, repeatedly paid tribute to Shaw's genius. His first 
serious literary effort was a translation of Shaw's essay on Fabianism 
and German Social Democracy in Masaryk’s review Nase Doba 
(‘Our Time’) in 1905. In 1910 he contributed to the same monthly 
an article on English socialism. A long chapter devoted to Fabianism 
contains a sketch of Shaw's career. He recognized in him ‘unquestion- 
ably one of the best spirits of contemporary England’, pointing out 
his ‘penetrating, uncommonly critical and original mind’. Benes was 
aware that Shaw's merciless irony which did not spare even his 
fellow socialists was not merely destructive in its effect and that, 
confirmed rebel and heretic though he was, he was also entirely free 
from intolerance and dogmatism. When Shaw's seventieth birthday 
was commemorated at the National Theatre, Minister Benes came 
forward to do him honour together with two eminent historians, 
Professor K. Krofta and Professor Z. Nejedly. The Shaw Festival 
was introduced by Professor O. Fischer, an outstanding academic 
critic, who concluded his address with the following words: ‘For 
superficial observers Shaw is a buffoon; in reality he is a rigorous 
reformer. In his artistic expression he is master of dialogue; in his 
essence-——a sage’. In 1936, when Shaw reached the venerable age of 
eighty, The Millionairess was produced with Mrs. Olga Capek in the 
title role. To celebrate the occasion a booklet was privately printed 
in which Karel Capek’s various tributes to Shaw’s intellectual 
brilliance were collected. Shaw was interested in the author of 
R.U.R., and admired especially the satirical Insect Play. In 1924, 
during Capek’s visit to London, he entertained him at 10 Adelphi 
Terrace. The Czech dramatist was overwhelmed by the charming 
personality of his famous host, who was then exactly twice his age 
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A sketch of Shaw from Capek’s amusing Letters from England 
decorated the title page of the GBS birthday volume, GBS 90, in 
1946. At Prague University Shaw's work was diligently studied by 
Professor Mathesius and his pupils. A special Shavian seminar was 
held by his successor in 1948. 

The first dramatic critic to discover Shaw's importance for the 
Czech stage was J. Vodak, another follower of T. G. Masaryk, at 
the beginning of the century. As in France, but three years before 
Paris, the first play to appear on the Prague stage was Candida in 
1905. It was translated by an admirer of Annie Besant, Mrs. P 
Moudra, a feminist, pacifist and anti-vivisectionist. After the sub- 
urban theatre production (with Synge’s The Shadow of the Glen) at 
Smichov, where Mozart wrote Don Giovanni, there followed the 
National Theatre production of You Never Can Tell in 1906, trans- 
lated and produced by Karel Musek, Synge’s friend. He got in touch 
with Shaw (his wife was English), and became his approved trans- 
lator. That delightful extravaganza, as well as Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion, which soon followed it, were warmly welcomed by Vodak, 
who particularly stressed the author's understanding of the modern 
independent creative woman. In the same year, 1906, The Devil's 
Disciple, in Musek’s translation, appeared in the popular collection 
ot world’s classics, Svetova Knihovna, edited by J. Kvapil, the leading 
Czech producer of Shakespeare and Ibsen. Mrs. Warren's Profession 
at the National Theatre was another landmark in 1907. However, the 
greatest success was Pygmalion in 1913, with the charming A. 
Sedlackova as Eliza, and this has remained the most popular Shaw 
comedy ever since. After Musek’s death in 1924 the most industrious 
translator of Shaw's plays has been Frank Tetauer, who also wrote 
a monograph about him in 1929. It is a good introduction to his 
work written by an admiring interpreter. The scope of Z. Vancura’s 
centenary pamphlet on Shaw is determined by the nature of the 
communist-sponsored collection in which it appeared. 

Among the plays that were successfully revived in the centenary 
year were Arms and the Man at the Comedy Theatre, Androcles and 
the Lion at the Satire Theatre, and Saint Joan at the National Theatre. 
A special centenary program was prepared by Dr. Port of the National 
Museum, with a group of amateurs, and it consisted of Shakes versus 
Shav, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and the dramatized stories, 7/ 
Dressing Room Secret and The Emperor and the Little Girl, followed 
by two playlets of the war, O'Flaherty VC and Augustus Does His 
Bit. 

It would be hard to define Shaw's influence upon individual Czech 
dramatists. Karel Capek thought him inimitable. Yet leading Czech 
dramatists of the period were not slow to see that Shaw was opening up 
new paths in modern drama and to realize what he could teach them. 
His pervasive influence can certainly be felt in such discussion plays 
as E. Konrad’s The Brood Hen, F. Langer’s social comedies, or Capek's 
own Macropoulos Affair, which intrigued Shaw by its original treat- 
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ment of the longevity theme, ey opposed to his own thesis. 

In recent years, before the publishing houses became nationalized 
afier 1948, a progressive editor, B. Klika, had been planning a 
complete edition of Shaw, decorated with cartoons. Instead a two- 
volume selection of the plays only, edited by Professor Zdenek 
Vancura, appeared in 1956. This, however, will not be the end of 
the story. The large audiences commanded by Shaw in Czecho- 
slovakia, not only on the stage but in every medium, will undoubtedly 
result in due course in a truly comprehensive edition worthy of its 
subject and the Czechoslovak interest in it. 


Late News: As we go to press, we are informed by fellow-member 
Professor Vladimir Prochazka that, in view of the immense interest 
in GBS, the State Publishing House has commissioned him to pre- 
pare an extended edition, containing not only about 30 of the plays, 
but also the prefaces, The Quintessence of Ibsenism, The Perfect 
W agnerite, and a selection of Fabian Tracts and criticisms. 


Saint Joan 


THe BLIGHT that fell upon Shavian film-production with Shaw's 
death seems not to have lifted, as we had hoped, with Otto 
Preminger’s version of Saint Joan. ‘Tepid’ and ‘uninspired‘, the 
New York critics found it, and the London Times's correspondent 
in Paris wrote, on May 12th: ‘The film is a sincere, respectable, if 
not especially inspired, 110-minute version of a three-and-a-half 


hour play. The adapter, Mr. Graham Greene, has been at pains to 
telescope Shaw's argument as faithfully as possible, and the main 
themes of the trial scene are preserved without fear of offending 
either theologians or believers in Joan's superhuman freedom from 
mortal frailty.’ Apart from one French writer who found the attempt 
to film Shaw's ‘talking creatures’ merely laughable, the efforts of 
Preminger and Greene have in the main been treated with respect, 
though with a keen sense of disappointment, but the Saturday 
Review indicts ‘the Presumptuous Preminger’ for hiring ‘an avowedly 
Catholic writer to “fix’’ what has been called an essentially Pro- 
testant play’ and a sweet young girl ‘who under his guidance turns 
in a performance that, to put it mildly, is not up to professional 
standards’ and for giving her ‘so much to live down at an early age’. 
Ihe Manchester Guardian, after commenting on the disastrous mis- 
c*sting of both Joan and the Dauphin, found the film’s efforts to be 
true to the play and not ‘to blow up the Shavian arguments into a 
“super-production”,’ the ‘redeeming feature of a sad failure’—a 
failure that consists, according to the critic of the New York Times, 
in the inability of producer and scenarist ‘to make obviously dramatic 
moments in history move a viewer. . .. We travel from Vaucouleurs, 
to the Dauphin’s Court, to the beginning of the siege of Orleans, but 
rarely during these quick stops, except in the climactic trial at Rouen, 
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does one experience the religious fervor, the pageantry and power 
inherent in the story that has intrigued writers over the centuries. 
Punch’s critic, however, thought Miss Seberg ‘good and impressive 
in everything really important’, and the film itself ‘impressive, 
haunting, full of magnificent moments. . . .’ 

Our own reporter writes: “The film of Saint Joan, as foreseen by 
readers of the script, has substituted for the Protestant fervour and 
fire of Shaw the altogether sadder and more murky embers of Greene. 
The result is lacking in the necessary greatness, exaltation, and 
spiritual excitement. One would say it had been made, although 
quite honestly and sincerely, by people with insufficient understand- 
ing or qualifications (other than technical) for the task. Jean Seberg 
is very appealing as Joan, but in far too feminine and artless a 
manner, and resembles a painting by Botticelli rather than 
Rembrandt. There are fine performances by John Gielgud as the 
Earl of Warwick, Felix Aylmer as the Inquisitor, Harry Andrews as 
Stogumber, Kenneth Haigh as Brother Martin, and Bernard Miles 
as the Executioner. Richard Todd as Dunois is likeable and hand- 
some, but Richard Widmark’s interpretation of the Dauphin 
(possibly the most difficult part, in any case) is somehow unsatis- 
factory. In all, a film not bad (as Androcles and the Lion was bad), 
especially in its latter parts, but just not good enough—all the more 
disappointing, perhaps, for the evident good intentions of those 
concerned, who might just as well have disregarded the box office 
— in view of the film’s almost certain unsuccess there as it 


(This will be a pity, as the film is still worth seeing, even by 
teen )I particularly deplored the too constant use of unheaven- 
ly at least unShavian—music, and would like to add, as one 


accustomed to the careful selection of supporting “shorts” by such 
cinemas as the Academy, that in the same program at the Leicester 
Square was an inept “travelogue” on Little Venice (Regent's Park 
Canal) and an unbelievably puerile “documentary” called Haunted 
Castles (about one million lengths “after’’ Edgar Allan Poe), which 
the management may have put in as being also suitably “‘super- 
natural’’—-one of the bad tendencies of the Saint Joan film itself.’ 

The following review of the film by the Editor of Sight and Sound 
appeared in the Summer Number of that journal, and is here re- 
printed by very kind permission: 


Otto Preminger's decision to cast a wholly untried and inexperienced 
actress for his Saint Joan (United Artists) may be regarded as a film- 
maker's calculated gamble. Backing his own skill, and the appeal of an 
unknown face, against the hazards of the part, he proves in the event 
to have set his young actress an impossible task. Jean Seberg, the gir! 
from lowa whom Preminger selected last autumn after an intensively 
publicised international search, is a solemn, fragile and rather appealing 
young player: she speaks her lines inflexibly and with rather too many 
heavenward glances, but with evident sincerity; she gives the impression 
of trying desperately hard. But the most positive emotion this Saint 
Joan seems likely to arouse is pity. Shaw's ‘most notable warrior saint 
in the Christian calendar, and queerest fish among the eccentric worthiecs 
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of the Middle Ages’ has dwindled into a figure altogether less command- 
ing and fanatical, less formidable and less interesting. 

it may be the casting of this almost docile Joan that accounts for 
some occasional sentimentalising of Shaw's steel-strong play. Is 
Preminger, one begins to wonder, consciously essaying a ‘new interpreta- 
tion’, basing it on the Inquisitor’s speech about Joan's essential youth 
and innocence? But a Saint Joan who is merely, or little more than, a 
childish innocent is not Shaw's heroine, and the crushing of a fore- 
doomed victim between the impersonal forces of Church and State is 
not the play's whole theme. 

The script, inevitably, handles the text roughly and sometimes 
damagingly. Graham Green's adaptation preserves the epilogue, in an 
abbreviated form, using it to frame the story in two long flashbacks. 
He has added some linking dialogue passages, including one odd and 
pointless little interlude between Warwick and his page, has cut the 
early scenes heavily, so that the film gets off to an uncertain start, and 
transposed fragments from the dialogue between Cauchon and Warwick 
to serve as a prelude to the trial. In cutting this lengthy and closely 
argued scene, in which — and earl are no longer characters in a 
play, but highly and impossibly articulate expressions of Shaw's theory 
of medieval society, and the roles played in it by Church and State, 
the script has taken its only practical course. The dilemma is obvious: 
the screen is no place for prolonged intellectual theorising, but when 
you take away the intellectual core of the play you also blur its outlines, 
soften its arguments, and lose the firm Shavian logic which makes it 
clear that Joan is not merely a victim and martyr but an intolerable 
nuisance to the orderly structure of the world around her. 

Shaw, of course, foresaw it. In his preface he commented oh the 
critics who would have preferred him to ‘excise all references to such 
undramatic and tedious matters as the Church, the feudal system, the 
Inquisition, the theory of heresy’, and replace them by spectacle, battles 
and the actual burning of Joan on stage ‘on the principle that it does 
not matter in the least why a woman is burnt, provided she is burnt and 
people can pay to see it done’. In fact, and to its credit, Preminger's 
film does not go so far, and its use of spectacle is remarkably abstem- 
ious. Joan is burnt on the screen, inevitably if not very realistically, but 
both the coronation and the raising of the siege of Orleans are very 
quietly done. Remembering the Joan of Arc of a few years ago, with 
Ingrid Bergman advancing on Orleans like a militant hockey ca ~— 
one may be grateful for this film's restraint. The sets, by Roger 
are somewhat drab and nondescript. The direction, while it euthes ot no 
imaginative sparks, at least plays fair by such of Shaw's text as survives. 
From Otto Preminger's recent productions, notably The Man With the 
Golden Arm, one might have expected a certain amount of melodramatic 
excess. But his Saint Joan, though often flat, is seldom less than sober 

We are left, finally, with an abridged version of the play presented at 
repertory level. Richard Widmark mumbles and prances cleverly enough 
through the part of the Dauphin, whimsical and doltish but missing the 
pathos and also the knife-edge sharpness beneath the parade of imbecil- 
ity. Richard Todd is a straightforward Dunois, Felix Aylmer and Anton 
Walbrook an impassive and sedate pair of clerics, and John Gielgud 
gives one of his chilly, impeccably phrased performances as Warwick. 
A robustly dogmatic Stogumber, by Harry Andrews, and a mournful 
Brother Martin, by Kenneth Haigh, are perhaps the film's best per- 
formances. For a final impression, though, one finds oneself returning 
again to Shaw, to his derisive comment on Saint Joan as interpreted by 
Mark Twain: ‘an attempt to combine Bayard with Esther Summerson 
from Bleak House into an unimpeachable American schoolteacher in 
armour’. It is none of it, of course, Miss Seberg's fault. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 





Work in Progress 
A Shaw Bibliography 


By DAN H. LAURENCE 


Editorial Note.—A Bibliography of Bernard Shaw, at present being compiled 
by Mr. Laurence, will be published as one of the important series of Soho 
Bibliogr phies by Rupert Hart-Davis Ltd. Dan Laurence’s earlier one on 
Henry James, in collaboration with the great Jamesian scholar Leon Edel, 
is to appear in the same series later this year. He is also to present a paper 
for next January's meeting of the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
Vera Scriabine has persuaded him to take the part of Morell in the New 
York Regional Group's Autumn reading of Candid. 


In 1905 R. A. Peddie, editor of the Bibliographical Register, wrote 
to Bernard Shaw agreeing to compile a private bibliography of 
Shaw's books and articles for the author's private use, with Shaw 
consenting to read a first draft ‘for corrections and additions’. The 
job ‘will be easy’, Mr. Peddie averred. Would that this statement 
were equally true for the present-day Shaw bibliographer. 

It was not until 1925 that the first published bibliography of Shaw 
appeared. This was the work of Geoffrey H. Wells, compiled for the 
Bookman’s Journal (a revised and enlarged text was published in the 
same journal in 1928, being issued thereafter in book form). Wells 
also had the benefit of Shaw's manuscript emendations and inser- 
tions (though the extant manuscript reveals that he inexplicably 
ignored Shaw's comments on several occasions). This pioneer biblio- 
graphy was, however, rather limited, omitting contributions to 
a me Rg being frequently in error and, even at time of publication 
woefully incomplete. 

rhe next contribution to Shavian bibliography, the Bernard Shaw 
Dictionary and Bibliography by C. L. and V. M. Broad, published in 
1930, was even more inaccurate and unreliable, though it did for the 
first time chronicle some of the principal serial publications and 
sources of letters to the press. The only major bibliographical work 
issued subsequently was Dr. F. E. Loewenstein’s The Rehearsal Copies 
of Bernard Shaw's Plays in \950. This, while valuable, was perversely 
unorthodox in form and technically weak —a great disappointment, 
especially since it was the sole bibliographical effort of any con- 
sequence published by Dr. Loewenstein during his more than fifteen 
years as Shaw's ‘official’ bibliographer. 

In addition to these principal works there were innumerable check- 
lists and a few exhibit and auction catalogues, none of which, 
however, added much fresh information or corrected previous 
inaccuracies. Resultantly, there are still dozens of Shaw pamphlets 
and contributions to books that have not been recorded, there has 
been no establishment of priority of edition (English, American or 
German), there is no record whatever of variant texts (which are 
more numerous and contain more extensive revision than is generally 
iealized), and no extended enumeration of the myriad articles, 
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ews, and letters to the editor—many of them unsigned or 
udonymously signed —-which emerged from Shaw's pen during a 
iod of some seventy-five years. 
\ full-scale bibiiography of Shaw's works is obviously one of the 
ing needs of the moment, and for this reason | have contracted 
h Messrs. Rupert Hart-Davis of London to compile one for the 
0 Bibliographies. \t is equally obvious, however, that the work is 
such enormous proportions and complexities that it cannot be 
mpted singlehanded. The success of such a voluminous work 
ends in large part, as | have imprinted on my notepaper, upon 
full co-operation of fellow scholars, librarians, collectors, book 
lers, and publishers.’ Many of these will be bombarded with 
ific queries. Others must be counted upon to report voluntarily 
h items as they run across or possess which they believe will add 
vibliographical knowledge of Shaw. For those who are uncertain 
to what may be required, the following details are provided. 
Shaw's periodical contributions run into the thousands, inclusive 
letters designed for publication (as differentiated from letters 
nded as private correspondence which were subsequently 
blished, with or without their author's consent). While it is 
sible for a bibliographer to examine all available indexes of 
rnals and newspapers, and to go through complete files of major 
als to which Shaw frequently contributed, it is utterly impossible 
nin a full lifetime to examine all the tiles of such diverse sources 
of which contain Shaw contributions) as The Women's Dread- 
ht, The trish Licensing World, The Screen Writer, The Left 
The Schoolmistress, The International Journal of Sexology, 
Outspan, The Welwyn Garden City Pilot, The Sackbut, Books and 
Plates, The Rag Bag, The Duodecimal Bulletin, The Bioscop 
Vedico-Legal Journal, and the hundreds of other publications 
unearthed. These frequently odd and certainly ephemeral 
ces should be reported 
he bibliographer’s legion of Shavian assistants need not report 
tributions to key newspapers (1.¢c., The Times (London) or th 
York Times) which provide indexes, or to such papers as Th 
und The World during the period when Shaw was a regular 
ributor, but references in all other instances are urgently 
ited. Shaw wrote for (or to) the /rish Times, the Boston Post, 
Daily News (London), the New York American, and dozens of 
r papers, particularly in the British provinces (most American 
papers outside of New York carried principally such articles as 
w syndicated), and information covering items in these news- 
ers is sought. 
eports are desired too of Shavian contributions to school 
lications, house organs of business firms, bulletins and other 
ications of religious, political, economic, medical, scientific, 
ical, and dramatic organizations, as well as those issued by such 


ng groups as Vegetarian societies, anti-vivisection societies, and 
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even Shaw Societies. These contributions will frequently appear in 
the form of small pamphlets or broadsides. , 

Also of bibliographical import are Shaw's presentation inscriptions 
and marginal notes in copies of his works, not only for any publishing 
history they may record, but also for textual corrections leading to 
establishment of variant issues or states of edition and for dates 
which will help to establish date of publication. All Shaw letters 
should be reported, whether large library caches or single items 
owned by private collectors, and Shaw questionnaires also (i.c 
typed lists of questions submitted to Shaw, to which he has appended 
replies), since most of these were designed for publication. 

Lastly, there are a few specific items concerning which information 
is urgently desired: any file including 1876 and 1877 issues of the 
British weekly The Hornet, the unsigned tract (circa 1884) How to 
Cure Clergyme n’s Sore Throat, the unissued War Issues for Irishmen 

(1918), and the Discarded Defence of Roger Casement (privately 
| by Clement Shorter in 1922 and limited to twenty-five 
copies), including the copy number, if any, inserted by Shorter. 

When in doubt, report. Any scrap of information, no matter how 
trivial it appears on the surface, may prove to be vital. The Shaw 
bibliography is a challenge, not for one bibliographer alone, but for 
all who are interested in Shaw. Information should be addressed to 
Dan H. Laurence, 124 Periwinkle Road, Levittown, N.Y., U.S.A., 
or in care of Messrs. Rupert Hart-Davis Ltd., 36 Soho Square, 
London, W.1 


In our Next Issue 


Uncollected Theatrical Shaviana, by E. J. West (con- 
clusion) 


Shaw as the Sorcerer's Apprentice, by R. F. Rattray 
Shaw and ‘Twinkle’, by Clarkson Rose 


A Financier Meets His Match, by B. M. Smoker 
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Simple Faith 
and Norman Carrington, M.A. 


Notes on ‘Notes on Pygmalion’, 
By ALLAN M. LAING, M.s.s. 


Editorial Note: The Shaw Society has already had to issue a special note, 
entitled “Mischosen Texts’, dealing with two earlier travesties by the same 
author, Norman T. Carrington, M.A., in his Notes on Chosen English Texts 
series, published by Messrs. James Brodie Ltd: those on Saint Joan and on 
Caesar and Cleopatra, which he disposed of with ‘a grave humourlessness and 
utter oblivion of Shaw's high moral and dramatic purposes’ and, in the case 
of Saint Joan, with ‘an intellectual obscurity worthy of John Bowyer Spenser 
Neville de Stogumber in the play itself... The booklets cost Is 6d each, and 
would be “cheap” at any price’. The latest, however, costs 2s 6d. 


| SHOULD never dream of dealing with this scholarly and indispens- 
able brochure in anything so common as a review. | only offer, with 
diffidence, a few additional questions for Mr. Carrington’s little 
readers. 

|. Mr. C. introduces his booklet by quoting Shaw's curse on those 
who make schoolbooks out of his works. Does this justify you in 
throwing the booklet on the fire? 

). ‘One of his fads at this time was living on greens and water’. 
implify ‘greens and water’ and explain the significance, if any, of the 
phrase ‘at this time’. 


’, After 1898 ‘he never again engaged actively in political pro- 
paganda’. Reconcile this with his candidature for the L.C.C. in 1904 
and with subsequent recorded political activities. 


4. Discuss the profound truth (or otherwise) of ‘We wrong a play 
when we compel it to argue’ (if you know what Mr. C. means). 


5. ‘Whatever statement about his beliefs can be contradicted else- 

ere in his work.’ Give at least twelve examples, with chapter and 
verse, 

6. ‘He (Shaw) has never been a tremendous hit there (in U.S.A.). 
Discuss this with particular reference to Pygmalion. 

‘After the war, Caesar and Cleopatra and Saint Joan both 
appeared as films.’ Name the producer of the Saint Joan film and the 
date of its premiere. 

‘. ‘Shaw is not so versatile as Galsworthy and Drinkwater.’ Is 
» statement intended to be (a) true; (6b) funny; or (c) cryptic? 
). ‘His sneer for his fellow creatures is repellent.’ Excavate 
umples from Pygmalion or Shaw's other plays and comment on 
haw's own statement that a sneer does not become the human counten- 
ance and that he never sneered in his life. 
23 
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10. ‘Since his death his theatre public has been small.’ Give 
statistics to prove this point. 


11. Of Professor Higgins: ‘There is little evidence that he loved his 
mother.’ Does this shock you? Write 200 words on Mother Love 
quoting, if desired, from Man and Superman. 


12. ‘Girl students are shocked at Higgins’s table manners.’ Discuss 
what girl students are coming to if this statement is correct. 


13. Explain briefly how Mr. C.’s opinion of Doolittle as a character 
betray his incurably humourless mind. Be frank. 


14. ‘Nevertheless he cannot resist writing five pages of unnecessar) 
Preface.’ Does anything else in this brochure strike you as unnecessary? 
(Not more than 59 pages should be quoted). 

15S. ‘The Preface for all practical purposes can be ignored.’ But, 
assuming you give it a miss, what will you do if the examiners question 
you about phonetics? 

16. (p. 44). WALLOP. Mr. C. gives two meanings—‘beat’ and 
‘thrash’. Can you mention a third meaning, also slang? 

17. (p. 48). THE SANGUINARY ELEMENT. ‘A witty way of 
alluding to the word “bloody’’.’ Do you agree that this is witty? 
What do you think would have been Eliza's opinion. (Three words 
only). 

18. (p. 49). Give an alternative spelling for ‘millenium’. 


19. ‘Mr. H. G. Wells. An English novelist (1866-1946), author of 
romantic novels of commonplace people.’ Can you beat this? 


20. (p. 47). Discuss the vital importance of Thomas Chippendale 
and his chairs in appreciating Pygmalion to the full. 


21. Mr. C. thinks you may prefer Pygmalion without the Epilogue 
I ask you if you could possibly prefer Pygmalion without Mr. C.’s 
Notes and Queries? Or have the latter put you off the former for good 
and all? 


22. Should you like Mr. C. to do another play of Mr. Shaw's? It 
is understood that the answer will be, as they say, off the record. 


Literary Survey 


ON PAGE 31 of our last issue Dr. E. J. West referred to his introduc- 
tion to Messrs. Peter Owen Ltd's English edition of Advice to a 
Young Critic as being ‘pirated’ and the letters ‘not edited’. The 
publishers write: ‘Whilst we agree that his notes were not used, as 
a shorter book than the American edition was required, we must 
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point out that his introduction was by no means pirated. It was, in 
fact, bought from the owners of the copyright, Crown Publishers 
Lid., of New York.’ We therefore apologize for printing this state- 
ment, but in no way retract our earlier condemnation of what seems 
io us a very careless and shoddy piece of publishing, in no way to 
be compared with the excellent edition put out by Crown Publishers 
themselves. 


WHAT WE have long regarded as by far the best modern critical 
study of GBS has now appeared in an amended edition: Bernard 
Shaw, 1856-1950, by Eric Bentley, in The Makers of Modern Literature 
series (Norfolk, Connecticut: New Directions books, 1957; $2 in 
hard covers; paperbacked $1.25)—in fact, in a stimulating review on 
‘The Greatness of Shaw’ in Essays in Criticism, April 1957, Kenneth 
Muir goes so far as to say: “There is hardly any serious critical study 
of his work with the exception of Eric Bentley's, while the plays of 
Mr. Eliot engage the attention of half the academic world.’ Shaw 
himself regarded it as ‘the best critical description of my public 
activities | have yet come across’—in spite of the fact thet it is 
probably one of the very few works on Shaw in which GBS himself 
had no hand! The new edition contains an Appendix: ‘Shaw and 
the Actors’, and there are revised bibliographical notes. We are able 
lo offer it to members outside the United States at the special prices 
f 12s 6d (bound) and &s 6d (paperbacked, with striking picture of 
Shaw), post free; others: 15s and 10s 6d. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER to members, made possible by our 
frends in Peking of the Chinese People’s Association for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, are Selected Works of GBS in 
Chinese translation (Mrs. Warren's Profession; The Apple Cart; and 
Vajor Barbara) at 5s or 31; Program of the Commemoration of 
lbsen and Shaw (in Chinese, English, and Russian), including the 
speeches by Lennox Robinson and R. J. Minney, at 2s 6d or 50c; 
Postcards in commemoration of the 1956 world cultural figures, 
ncluding GBS, Mozart, Ibsen, Franklin, etc., at Is or 20c a set 
the whole described by one of our members as ‘genial Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda for Western culture’! Mr. R. J. Minney has 
promised to speak to us on November 29th on ‘Shaw in China’ (see 
also his notes in our last issue). 


THe LATE JULIEN BENDA, philosophe and idéologue passioné, great 
champion of the life of the mind and author of La Trahison des 
ercs, distrusted all forms of emotionalism and irrationalism. He 
was a lifelong opponent of Bergson and what he regarded as the 
evils of the Bergsonian evolutionary philosophy. An erudite volume 
by Robert J. Niess has recently been published on Benda by the 
l my pe of Michigan Press, and contains two chapters, ‘A Ration- 


alist Looks at Bergson’ (pp. 95/123), and ‘Bergson and Bergsonism’ 
(pp. 124/143). ‘In human behaviour we may distinguish two kinds 
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of forces: on one side the creative, driving, disordered, unkempt 
forces—-let us say, the forces of genius; on the other the forces that 
come to put order into this uproar, peace into this turmoil, meaning 
into this chaos’. It is the latter, asserted Benda, that distinguish the 
human from the animal and make it civilized——‘One might even say 
that civilization is to an extent the negation of life, since by intro- 
ducing justice civilization puts restraints on life’. 


OUR ASSISTANT SECRETARY, Barbara M. Smoker, has con- 
tributed a useful chapter on ‘Shaw and the Amateur’ to A Handbook 
for the Amateur Theatre, edited by Peter Cotes (Oldbourne Press, 
30s), described by the Manchester Guardian critic as ‘a handsome 
volume giving advice on theatrical subjects from acting to wings 
(stage variety) by way of budgets, business managers, lighting, 
publicity, and type-casting’. 


THE VERY HANDSOME journal, World Theatre, published by the 
International Theatre Institute (6s 9d, including postage), has 
recently celebrated ‘Ibsen, Shaw, and the Classics of Tomorrow’ in 
its Spring Number (Vol. VI, no. 1). Besides striking photographs of 
the best performances during the last five years, the issue contains a 
long discussion on Shaw between Alec Clunes, Lionel Hale, and 
Wolf Mankowitz. 


THE WAR AGAINST BERNARD SHAW, a fiery ten-page outburst 
by ‘Ozy’, with foreword by Felix Grendon (New York: White Plume 


Publishing Company, 2231 Broadway), ‘lets the daylight into a 
publicity smokescreen ‘“‘of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born” ’ 
surrounding the shameful muzzling, aided and abetted by Shaw's 
own literary executors, of Shaw's own play in favour of a com- 
mercial musical extravaganza. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained from ‘Ozy’ c/o the publishers. 


GBS ‘was too absorbed by his own personality and purposes to 
achieve the humility of the good literary critic: whatever the osten- 
sible subject of Shaw's dramatic criticisms, the real subject was 
himself’ is the conclusion of P. A. W. Collins of Vaughan College, 
Leicester, in his article, “Shaw on Shakespeare’, in Shakespeare 
Quarterly, Winter 1957 (Vol. VIII, no. 1), pp. 1/13. ‘Nevertheless, 
the irritation he so often arouses in the reader should not blind us 
to his originality—even his errors were often new ones, and the 
more considerable of them have the power to stimulate the critic to 
a useful restatement and re-definition . . . At least Shaw can of en 
provide, in Milton's phrase, the cinders that polish the armor of 
truth.’ 


‘THE PLAYWRIGHT as Producer: Sir Arthur Pinero, the Autocrat- 
Dictator’ (University of Colorado Studies, January 1957, pp. 79/102) 
is another of Dr. E. J. West's invaluable, masterly, and colourful 
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contributions to the theatrical study of Shaw and his period, and 
draws an illuminating contrast between the genial and uplifting 
directorial methods of GBS that, according to Cosmo Hamilton, 
inspired rather than depressed or annoyed’, and the pompous, 
conceited, and suppressing methods of Pinero, and their effect on 
subsequent realistic four-walled claustrophobic drama. ‘The new 
Pinerotic dramatist didn’t want the actor to help him. He wanted 
im to do what he was told . . . The so-called renascence of the 
inclies Was not so much a sudden efflorescence of dramatic genius 
as it was a floral wreath laid with ironic and almost vicious lack of 
mourning upon the grave of histrionic genius’. 


PMLA (June 1957; Vol. LXXII, no. 3, pp. 520/533) has yet another 
ricle on Shaw, this time by Norbert F. O'Donnell on ‘Shaw, 
bunyan, and Puritanism’, in which the writer analyses at length the 
somewhat ambivalent attitude of GBS towards his great Puritan 
forerunner and his rather ‘slanted’ exaltation of Bunyan in order to 
produce a 17th century Ibsen already ‘going his way’ as a ‘moral 
revolutionary’, interested primarily in “the struggle between human 
vitality and the artificial system of morality’. To do this he attributed 
io ‘his symbolic Bunyan only those qualities which it was strategi- 
cally convenient for him to have’. Shaw did indeed see in the Tinker 
{ Bedford ‘the type of the artist-philosopher with all of the artist- 
philosopher's high seriousness and unconventional insights, and he 
vastly admired ‘his vital heroes and muscular prose’, but he did not 
accept Bunyan’s Pauline Christianity, dismissing his Holy War as 
absurd, impossible, and largely unreadable. ‘Flourishing in con- 
roversy this image of a Shavianized Bunyan’, writes Mr. O'Donnell, 
he quietly ignored the truly puritan core of Bunyan’s belief because 
¢ did not respond to it and did not approve of it’. As for GBS 
himself, in spite of G. K. Chesterton's assertion to the contrary, 
there is no more in Shaw's portrayal of Bunyan to suggest that he 
was a puritan than there is in his portrayal of Bishop Cauchon and 
the Inquisitor to suggest that he was a Catholic’. 


[ie EXCELLENT Winter Number, 1957, of The Virginia Quarter!) 
Review has already been briefly mentioned in our last number. 
Besides a review of Dr. Henderson's latest book on Shaw, it contains 
tdgar Johnson's magnificent study of parallels between ‘Dickens 
and Shaw: Critics of Society’ (pp. 66/79), the most deeply significant 
of which is ‘their shared dedication to the improvement of society 
and the welfare of man, and the large measure in which their 
criticism of social institutions grew out of similar insights into their 
shortcomings and followed like paths. It is hardly too much to say 
that a developing criticism of society was the lifework of both and 
the very soul of their art’. Both had ultimately come to regard our 
‘civilization itself as a disease’, by declaring, in Shaw's words, ‘that 
(is not our disorder but our order that is horrible; that it is not our 
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criminals but our magnates that are robbing and murdering us; and 
that it is not merely Tom All Alone’s that must be demolished and 
abolished, pulled down, rooted up, and made for ever impossible so 
that nothing shall remain of it but History’s record of its infamy 
but our entire social system’. Dr. Johnson's admirable essay, which 
draws many other fascinating comparisons between ‘the greatest 
British writer of the nineteenth century’ and ‘the greatest British 
writer of our time’, had already appeared in the American Shaw 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, no. 4, Summer 1953. In the same number of 7h 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Stanley Rypins also writes on ‘Bernard 
Shaw Remembered’, having met him in friendly interview on several 
occasions, and gives a particularly lively account of the dramatic 
encounter between Shaw and Henry George's daughter, Anna, in 
New York Harbour the morning after his famous lecture at he 
Metropolitan Opera House: ‘Certain it is—this, if need be, upon 
oath—that Mrs. William de Mille, née Anna George, was kissed 
chastely, no doubt, and for her late father’s sake, by George Bernard 
Shaw on the deck of the Empress of Britain at its berth in the North 
River the morning of April 12, 1933". 


THe SHAW BULLETIN, May 1957, Vol. 2, no. 2, pays special 
tribute to Dr. Archibald Henderson, and has a useful bibliography 
of his works compiled by the scholarly lady now his wife. The editor, 
Dr. Stanley Weintraub, contributés one of his informative articles 
on ‘The Garnetts, The Fabians and The Paradox Club’. The Shaw 
Bulletin is available through this Society for £1 the calendar year 
(non-institutional members outside North America only) or direct 
from the Shaw Society of America. 


DRAMAT BERNARDA SHAW is the title of a new Polish book on 
the Plays of Bernard Shaw by Bronislawa Balutowa, published this 
year by the Ossolineum, Wroclaw. The chapter headings are: ‘Life 
and work of Bernard Shaw’; ‘Shavian misunderstandings’; ‘Shaw's 
intellectualism’; “Shaw's didacticism’; “Comedy in Shaw's drama’: 
Values of Shavian drama’. Elizabeth Orna of the Polish Cultural 
Institute also tells us that the story of Pygmalion and My Fair Lad; 
is mentioned in the organ of the Association of Polish Theatre and 
Film Artists, Teatr (4, 1957, p. 23), and that the note she did on our 
own Otto Preminger meeting at the City Literary Institute appears 
in Film (no. 14, 7 April 1957). From the German Democratic 
Republic comes George Bernard Shaw, by Bernhard Schindler (Veb 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956), dealing with Shaw's criticism in hus 
more sociological dramas of the English Way of Life. 


THE VIVISECTION INVESTIGATION LEAGUE of New York has 
handsomely reprinted a substantial part of Shaw's preface to 7/he 
Doctor's Dilemma as a free publicity folder (with fine portrait of GBS), 
obtainable from Room 708, || East 44 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 
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Some uncollected Shaviana 


On Theatre and Drama 
By E. J. WEST 


(Professor of English, University of Colorado) 


Extracts from Shaw's writings appear by courtesy of the Public Trustee and 
the Society of Authors. The items refer to articles and other pieces of Shaviana 
in danger of becoming forgotten or inaccessible, and are continued from The 
Shavian Nos. 5, 6, and 7. 


29. ‘Mr. Shaw on Printed Plays’, Times Literary Supplement, May 
i7th, 1923, p. 339. Letter commenting on leader of previous volume, 
‘The Printed Play’, pp. 309/310, which had, with somewhat heav 
satire, attacked the Shaw-Barker type of stage-directions. Shaw owe 
humouredly replies not so much by defending his use of a new style 
when he began writing plays) of stage-directions, as by concentrating 
on the question of ‘audible intelligibility’ in dialogue, using Henry 
James's failure to succeed as a dramatist as his example-in-reverse. 
Important and suggestive. Included, along with many important 
letters of GBS to James, in Leon Edel’s Complete Plays of Henry 
James (London, 1949), but that excellent volume is, after all, a 
lacobean, not a Shavian, item. 


10. ‘Bernard Shaw and the Bulgarian’, Living Age, CCCXXIIL, 
‘ November 1924, p. 354, a letter to the Berliner Tageblatt about an 
attack made by the Bulgarian Minister on Arms and the Man, mainly 
nteresting for a very significant comment about the Shavian theory 
of dramaturgy: ‘it is the business of the writer of a comedy to wound 
the susceptibilities of his audience’. 


‘1. H.R. Barbor, The Theatre An Art and An Industry, London 
1924, pp. 5/6. Shaw pleading for an actors’ trade union; cf. no. 19. 


32. Laurence Stuckey, ‘Man and Superman’, The Drama (Ameri- 
can) XVI, March 1926, pp. 205/6. Record of Shaw proposing toast 
m Shakespeare's birthday the preceding year at the annual meeting 
f the Shakespeare Club in the Town Hall at Stratford; part sum- 
mary and part direct quotation; important—-see no. 28; good on 


Hamlet and on John Barrymore's recent London production. 


43. ‘The Censorship of the Drama’, Spectator CXXXV, 12 
September 1925, pp. 405/6; letter, another entry for one of Shaw's 
pet phobias. 


44. ‘Theatres and Reviews Then and Now’, Saturday Review 
CXL, 7 November 1925, iv/v (70th Anniversary Supplement); quite 
nteresting; its comparison of the Nineties, when the four critics were 
GBS, Walkley, and Archer v. poor old Clement Scott, with the 
Twenties may surprise some readers by its conclusion that things 
were better in the latter decade. 

29 
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35. ‘The Colossus Speaks. Under this heading Mr. Bernard 
Shaw addresses an open letter to Mr. Gordon Craig’, The Mask XII, 
April 1926, pp. 81/82, a lovely bit of ironic reply to the rhinoceros- 
hided and peacock-souled dilettante of the theatre for attacking 
Shaw for ‘shutting the doors of the theatre on (his) fellow play- 
wrights’, especially-—of all people!—Henry Arthur Jones. Naturally 
both the lovely irony and the basic generosity of the comments were 
lost upon the egocentrist. (Prejudice speaking: how could Shaw's 
lovely Ellen have produced, with the momentary and not-desirous- 
of-begetting assistance of whatever male, such an insufferable prig 
as Edward Gordon ? Question purely rhetorical—in my declining 
and constantly being declined years lon honestly, uncynically, see 
nothing but pure accident in parenthood). 

36. Archibald Henderson, ‘George Bernard Shaw Self-Revealed, 
I’, Fortnightly CXXV, April 1926, pp. 433/42; ‘II’, May, pp. 610/18. 
A two-part sequel to the previous year’s Table Talk of GBS, Hender- 
son's effort in book form to recapture the essence of many conversa- 
tions with Shaw, who is even more superb in the sequel. 

37. ‘Mr. Shaw Discusses Playhouses and Plays’, New York 
Herald-Tribune, 14 November 1926, entertainment section, pp. | and 
4. An italicized heading to this rewarding piece of Shavian free- 
wheeling and free-thinking on its subject reads: ‘The following 
article was written by Mr. Shaw when the Guild opened its new 
theatre, and for some strange reason has lain buried under the 
masonry all this time. It has been exhumed, by a strange coincidence, 
just as the Guild is in the act of presenting Mr. Shaw's Pygmalion’. 
The exhibit exhumed, very lively and very uncorpselike, deserves a 
more public and permanent viewing-place than a Sunday newspaper 

38. ‘Mr. Shaw on Mr. Shaw’, New York Times, 12 June 1927, 
sect. 7, p. |. Again a head-note, this one in parenthesis, explains 
‘In the following personal letter, published here with his permission, 
Bernard Shaw discusses his theories of play craftsmanship, as 
illustrated in his own works. The letter is a reply to Alexander 
Bakshy’s — of Shaw's plays in a book entitled The Theatre 
Unbound, published in London by Cecil Palmer.’ Even more than 
the last item, this one deserves exhumation, not from under masonry, 
but again from newspaper files. Especially with the growing tendency 
to discard newspaper and magazine files for microfilm, in order to 
save space (for what?) in our crowded and chaotic world, some of 
us with poor eyesight, not improved as age piles white hairs upon 
us—and after all bad eyesight is an occupational hazard to the 
scholar—certainly may well plead for rescuing these works of GBS, 
already nearly lost, from the fate of micro-filming and for giving 
them the dignity and grace of decent print and a bound book. I'd 
settle willingly, though, for the fine paper-bindings increasingly 
popular nowadays. I cannot quote or even summarize this one: 1! 
is almost pure gold. 
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‘9. ‘Bernard Shaw Talks about Actors and Acting’, New York 
Times, 6 January 1929, sect. 8, p. 2. (Being excerpts from an address 
delivered before the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art at the Aca- 
demy’s theatre, London, on December 7.) Although called an 
address’, this is far more informal in style than the preceding 
eller, and | have always been convinced that Shaw was talking 
without even notes and that this was taken from a shorthand tran- 
scription, But it is as solidly gold as the preceding item, and has an 
amusing little flirt at Mrs. Pat, who was in the audience. 

40. Reply to a National Theatre questionnaire, Drama VIII, 
January 1930, p. 54. Slight and nothing unexpected, but ? 

41. “Towards a National Theatre’, Drama League Demonstra- 
ion, Kingsbury Hall, January 31, Drama VIII, March 1930, pp. 
495. I'll just ditto my last comment—obviously Shaw's real en- 
deavours toward the National Theatre must remain part of his 
voluminous record. On pp. 95/96 is a comment by that conceited 
and ungrateful wench—however good an actress she may have been 
Lena Ashwell. 

42. ‘Mr. Shaw and Mr. Craig to the Wars’, New York Times, 30 
November 1930, sect. 9, p. 2, quoting remarks of Shaw to Mr. 
G. W. Bishop (from London Observer of October 20) about Craig's 
ittack upon him for stealing ideas of business, etc., from Irving. 
some good additions to the armoury of Shavian ammunition for the 
demolition of the Irving legend. By implication Shaw denies the 
charge that in stage-directions for The Man of Destiny he was 
describing Irving's typical business, but admits he might in The 
Lady have described Ellen Terry. 

43. ‘Shaw on Journalism’, Living Age CCCXL, July 1931, p. 507; 
xcerpts from a speech at a luncheon in London of the Institute of 
Journalists. Mainly interesting for Shaw's claim of intention in a// 
his work: ‘I am not one of those men of letters who devote their lives 
lo saying things beautifully without any particular regard to what 
they are saying. What I have got to do is to tell people things about 
ile and about themselves. There I stop. | am a journalist’. 

44, ‘Bernard Shaw on His First Talkie’, Malvern Festival Book for 
1931, dated August. Extremely interesting comments provoked by 
How He Lied to Her Husband, directed by Cecil Lewis and super- 
vised by Shaw, with valuable material concerning his own ideas 
about the filming of his plays, especially in the light of attempts made 
in much later super-colossal Pascal productions. I used much of this 
material in my ‘Hollywood and Mr. Shaw: Some Reflections on 
Shavian Drama-into-Cinema’ (Educational Theatre Journal, Oct. 
1953, pp. 220/32). I include this and all other material by GBS from 
the Festival Books on the assumption that they probably did not all 
ind their way into regular libraries for preservation. Here on my 
campus we were lucky enough to procure a file. 
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45. G. W. Bishop, ‘Bernard Shaw and Gordon Craig Are At It 
Again’, New York Times, 29 November 1931, sect. 8, p. 1. Loveiy 
comment : ‘One of my professions is the profession of critic, a sort 
of literary gangster whose business it is to put my victims on the 
spot; and the more skilfully and accurately | do it the less they like 
it’, and beautiful irony in praising Craig for his childish, plaintive, 
and querulous refusal to work in actual theatre, since there his real 
deficiencies would be shown up. 

46. ‘Note on Too True to Be Good’, Malvern Festival Book for 
1932, pp. 3 and 5: good material on his intentions in this rather 
difficult play and on his general dramaturgic practice. ‘Though 7 
trade is that of a playwright, my vocation is that of a prophet, wit 
occasional lapses into what uncivil people call buffoonery’. | for one 
have concluded that one of the main reasons why Shaw is the great- 
est dramatist of modern times is that he deliberately and successfully 
wrote tragi-comedies, realizing that in our world pure tragedy (if 
such a thing has ever existed) is impossible. Hence I find this note 
extremely illuminating and provocative. 

47. ‘Arms and the Man on the Screen’, ibid, p. 61. Like no. 44, 
this is interesting for Shaw's general opinions on how to film his 
plays; he admits implicitly, for instance, the difference between this 
and How He Lied: he insisted the former be filmed as written; this 
one he admitted could stand the use of some film trickery (Bluntschli 
scrambling up the water-pipe, etc.). | leaned heavily upon this also 
in my article last cited. 

48. ‘Playwrights and Amateurs’, remarks of Shaw in verbatim 
report of the British Drama League Conference at Edinburgh, 28 
October 1933, Drama X11, December 1933, pp. 34/37, not nearly so 
important as most of my listings, but of some importance as bolster- 
ing the Shavian point of view, as opposed to the—shall we say: 
Barrioque?—that playwrights of sense and with a sense of the 
theatre should encourage rather than oppose amateur productions 
of their plays. Here, as elsewhere, GBS practised what he preached. 

49. ‘Dramatic Antiquities at Malvern’, Malvern Festival Book 
for 1933, p. 5. Rather pleasant, if neither witty nor very provocative, 
comment upon reaction of modern audiences to old plays. Particu- 
larly interesting is a paragraph of praise for the medieval play Hick 
the Scorner, presented that year. Worth preserving. 


To be concluded in The Shavian No. 11 


Late News: As we go to press, we are glad to be able to announce that Dr. 
West has started revising Bernard Sobell’s Theatre Handbook and Digest of 
Plays, and—as a direct result of our publishing the above list—editing for 
Hill and Wang ‘Dramabooks': Uncollected Essays on Theatre and Drama. 
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